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progress, preserving their light and voluminous 
plumage in proper trim,,by invariably moving 
against the wind. In consequence of a sudden 
shifting of the wind, however, their long scapular 
feathers are sometimes so much discomposed as to 
preclude flight, when they fall to the ground, or 
are lost in the water. In the former case, they 
cannot easily reascend, without gaining an emi- 
nence, and are taken by the natives, and killed on 
They are likewise caught with bird 


iw | lime, shot with blunted arrows, or intoxicated, by 
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THE GREAT BIRD OF PARADISE, 


The spécies of which we have given an en- 
graving in called Paradisea major, or Great Bird 


of Paradise. It is of a cinnamon hue, the crown 
is luteous, the throat is golden green or yellow, 
and the side feathers very long and floating. 

The length of this species, from the point of the 
bill to the end of the real tail, is about twelve 
inches; but, if measured from the tip of the bill 
to the termination of the long hypochondroid 
feathers, the result will be nearly two feet. 

Pigafetta, having had ocular demonstration of 
the existence of the legs in this species, and of the 
natives cutting them off previously to selling them, 
recorded the facts in his journal; but so rooted 
was the contrary notion in Europe, that Aldrovan- 
dus charged Pigafetta with an audacious false- 
hood, and the acute Scaliger still adopted the 
popular persuasion. It was, moreover, supposed, 
that these birds perpetually floated in the atmos- 
phere, or suspended themselves, for a short time, 
by the naked shafts, that they never descended to 
the earth till their last hour, and that all which 
had been procured, had fallen from their aerial 
elevation, during the moments immediately pre- 
ceding their fate. 

The great birds of paradise are found in the 
Molucco islands, and in those surrounding New 
Guinea, particularly Papua and Axu, where they 
arrive with the westerly or dry monscon, and 
whence they return to New Guinea, on the set- 
ting in of the easterly, or wet monsoon. They 
are seen, going and returning, in flights of thirty or 


putting the berries of Menispernum cocculus into 
the water which they are accustomed to drink. 
Their real food is not known with certainty; ac- 
cording to some, they cat the red berries of Ficus 
benjamina, or the waringa tree, whilst others 


! | allege, that they are particularly fond of autmegs; 


some again, assert that they live on the larger 
moths and butterflies, and others, that they prey 


 |on small birds; and it is not improbable, from the 


structure of their bill and claws, that they subsist 
both on animal and vegetable food. It is only for 
ornament that they are coveted by the inhabitants 
of the east, the chiefs wearing them on their tur- 
bans. The grandees of Persia, Surat, and the 
East Indies, use them as egrets, or head orna- 
ments, and even adorn their horses with them. 
A specimen of the greater paradise bird was once 
brought to England in a living state, but it had 
entirely lost its beautiful floating feathers, and did 
not long survive its arrival.— American Magazine. 
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From the Biblical Recorder. 
THE LOST CHILD FOUND. 

To arouse the imagination and affect the feel- 
ings, resort is often made to mere matters of fic- 
tion; to images never seen, and to occurrences 
that never transpired. But such are not the par- 
ticulars of that sad occurrence which I shall now 
attempt to relate. They are stubborn realities. 
They were communicated to me a few days ago 
by the parents of the child themselves. I have 
since seen the child—it is an interesting little 
relative. 

Sometime in the month of April last, Mr. Geo. 
W. Bridges, resident of the county of Franklin, 
N. C. being absent on business at a neighboring 
village, his lady went to pay an evening visit to 
her sister, (by marriage,) accompanied by her 
three little children and a nurse. Two of the 
children were large enough to run along on foot, 
and participate in the pleasures of the evening 
stroll. And the road leading through a fine for- 
est—the evening being fair and favorable—and 
the wind blowing with all the freshness of Spring, 
everything seemed to wear an inspiring aspect, 
and to contribute to the felicity of Mrs. B. and her 
happy—happy—little babes—as they wandered 
on their way to the house of Mr. Benjamin Bridges, 
who lived abott.a mile off. The journey being 
ended, Mrs. B. seated herself to spend the evening 
in a social way with the mistress of the mansion; 
while her little children, joined by others of the 
same age, feeling but little interest in what was 
going on in the house, and being quite willing to 
relieve themselves of the restraint of a mother’s 
presence, went out into the grove and adjoining 
forest in search of some amusement more conge- 
nial to their taste. The mothers soon became so 
engaged in conversation im the house, that they 
felt but little concern about their children, who, 
they thought, were equally happy with themselves 
in their little sports and plays in the yard. Thus 





forty, conducted by a leader, which flies higher 
than the rest, and crying like starlings in their 





the evening passed. About dark the children be- 
gan to return. But Mary, a little daughter about 











four years old, was missing. Inquiry was made 
of the nurse, to know where she left her? to which 
she replied, ‘at the gate.’ Believing all was well, 
and that she would soon be in, the chitchat of the 
evening was resumed. But it presently became 
quite dark, and Mary had not yet appeared. The 
mother becoming anxious by this time, somewhat 
frightened, ordered the servant to look for her and 
bring her in. She went, but soon returned—say- 
ing she could not find her. This increased the 
mother’s anguish, who .went herself, and called, 
and looked, but found her not. Believing now 
that she was certainly lost, or that some serious 
accident had happened to her, the company united 
in searching the houses, the yard, and down 
through the grove where the children had that 
evening taken a little stroll; but they could see 
nothing of her. About dark the father of the child 
returned to his dwelling, expecting as usual to 
meet his little daughter, eager to receive some 
present he might have for her. But, alas! he was 
met by a messenger who communicated to him the 
sad intelligence that she was lost! None but a 
father can form any idea of the sensations he then 
experienced. And even he, can never find lan- 
guage to express them. 

Finding his home bereft of all that made it dear 
or desirable, he hastened to the place where 
search was being made for his child. As he ap- 
proached, he saw lights moving in every direction 
through the woods, which never before looked 
half so dismal. He dreaded the answer; yet ven- 
tured to enquire, Have you found Mary? No— 
was the chilling reply returned by all. The woods 
had now been diligently searched, as far as they 
thought she could have travelled. But this did 
not satisfy the. distressed parents; they must. he 
searched over: which was done again and again— 
but without success. 

Late in the night a thunder storm arose, which 
forced them to leave the woods, reluctantly, al- 
most despairing that they should ever see their 
sweet little girl dny more. Never did a storm 
seem to come so untimely; nor to take so much 
pleasure in the agonies of bereaved parents. It 
was in vain that they wished it to stop, or abate 
its fury. Their tears, their cries, and their fran- 
tic looks it seemed but to mock. Their anxiety 
and anguish were now almost insupportable. 
Could they have known definitely the situation of 
their child, though ever so distressing, they could 
have borne it better. But they were at the mercy 
of a cruel imagination, guided by every circum- 
stance that was painful. Sometimes they would 
imagine that she had fallen into the well; and then 
again that she was sleeping in some secluded 
spot. Now crying most plaintively for mother— 
alarmed by the storm,—and now shrieking in the 
agonies of death. After the storm, there was but 
little expectation cherished that she would ever be 
found alive. Yet they hoped that, when favored 
with the light of day, they should be able to find 
her remains, and enjoy the melancholy pleasure 
of giving her at least a chosen place of repose, 
Never was day so impatiently -waited for. The 
afflicted parents hardly knew how to dispose of the 
interval of time they had before them. Being, 
however, much fatigued, they lay down to take a 
few moments rest. But the awful scene before 
them, forbade their slumbers. Dark clouds had 
obscured even the light of the stars; the wind was 
blowing with ifcreased violence; the rain was 
falling in torrents; and the vivid lightning and 
loud peals of thunder were sufficient to have 
struck terror to the bravest heart. How could 
they sleep! Their pillow lost its sweetness, and 
the security of their own situation was loathed, 
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when they thought of their helpless little Mary, |for his safety, a multitude collected together, and 
Their | suspended a rope from the bridge. 
feelings—their sorrows were too acute for descrip- | of about.50 miles he arrived here about 9 o’clock, 


exposed to all the rage of the storm. 


tion—I leave them to the imagination of the reader. | 

At length the desired morning appeared. The) 
wounded parents, accompanied by all who could 
travel, again went out to search for their child, | 
with the mingled emotions of hope and fear.— 
They hoped to find her; yet feared they should 
find her dead.. Much anxiety, and equal reluc- 
tance, marked every step. But they advanced. 
They examined carefully the same woods they 
had searched the preceding night, but saw noth- 
ing ofher. They then extended a little further; 
aad thus continued searching until about 9 o’clock, 
A. M. when, just on the point of stopping, one of 
the company espied her in a very thick part of 
the woods, fastened to a thorn bush. He imme- 
diately announced it to all arouad. It was de- 
lightful news to the parents; yet they were not 
entirely relieved. They drew near, eager to 
now if she were dead or alive. And to their as- 
tonishment they found her alive! 

She was found about a quarter of a mile from 
the house, and two hundred yards from the road. 
It is thought that she was left behind when the 
children took their stroll, and on trying to follow 
took the wrong end of the road, which she pursued 
until it become so dark that she lost her way in 
the woods. Her body was considerably swollen, 
and so much stupified that she seemed hardly to 
recognize her parents. When lifted up, however, 
she soon revived; and raising her eyes, uttered 
in a tone never to be forgutten, the name of Moth- 
er. It was a call she was happy to answer; and 
embracing her in her arms, the language of her 
heart was, Rejoice with me—‘ for this my child 
was dead, and is alive again; was lost,and‘is found.” 

She was carried to the house, and after receiv- 
ing some refreshment, recovered from her stupor. 
She now lives the joy and pride of her parents, 
more beloved than ever. J.J. F. 
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Written for the Yoyth’s Companion. 

A SCENE ON THE SUSQUEHANNAT! RIVER. 

Like other rivers in cold climates, the Susque- 
hanna freezes in the winter, and is covered with 
a thick coat of ice. In the spring, when the 
weather begins to moderate, the ice breaks up, 
and floats down the stream in large masses. 
Sometimes, when the river is high, it descends 
with great force, carrying off trees, boats, bridges, 
and every thing that happens to be in the way. 
Some few years since, when the ice was moving 
rapidly down, an accident occurred relative to a 
man by the name of Joseph Bailey. He lived on 
an island opposite a town call:d Jersey Shore. 
Perceiving that a flat boat, which lay at the lower 
end of the island was in danger, he just stepped 
in to secure it. At that moment a large piece of 
ice rushed against the boat, broke the rope with 
which it was tied, and drove it down the stream 
with the man in it. In great distress he cried 
aloud for assistance, but his cries were all in vain. 
It was impossible to afford him the least help. 
Had any one ventured on the ice to save him, 
they would have shared the same fate. 

Cherishing some feeble hope of being able to 
do something for him at Williamsport, a number 
of gentlemen set off for that place, arrived there 
about midnight, and told the melancholy story to 
the inhabitants of that town. Resorting to the 
bank of the river, the inhabitants placed lights to 
attract the attention of the poor perishing man. 
In a few moments he passed by, and all they could 
do was merely to speak to him. He told them 
that he was in great distress, almost ready to per- 
ish from cold and fatigue; for it seems that great 
effort was necessary to enable him to keep in the 
boat. 
Milton, is a bridge; they thought that, possibly, 
something might be done for him there; and with 
great speed sent on an express requesting the 


About 30 miles below, opposite the town of 


After a voyage 


in the morning. They cried aloud to him to seize 
the rope and hold on. This he did, and amidst 
the shouts of assembled multitudes, he was drawn 
up in safety. Thus he was rescued from a watery 
grave, and restored to the joyful embraces of his 
weeping friends. R. E 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
NO VIRTUE IN STICKS, 
‘¢ There is no virtue in sticks,” said Mrs. O. to 
Mrs. Z. as she saw her going out with a switch in 
her hand, to drive in her little boy, who had gone 
out contrary to her directions. 
**] will try them, and see if there is not some 
virtue in them,” said Mrs. Z. ‘‘he shall mind what 
I say, and not be running away every day.” 
These ladies, with their children, were spend- 
ing some of the summer weeks at a watering place, 
and had frequent opportunities of noticing the dif- 
ferent manners and dispositions of each other’s 
children, as well as the different management 
adopted by each other. 
The disposition of the two ladies was as unlike 
as were their children. Mrs. O. possessed a mild 
temper, gentle and affectionate manners, with a 
warm sympathising heart, ever ready to extend 
relief to the suffering, and in a manner which would 
lead them to feel that she was the obliged one. 
Mrs. Z. was irritable, impatient, and overbear- 
ing; not controlling herself; not wishing to be 
controlled by others; (a very unsuitable person to 
have the care of children;) and as we might ex- 
pect, the manners and dispositions of the two fami- 
lies of children, plainly indicated that they were 
governed by different principles. 
One day, after Mrs. Z. had met with much 
difficulty from the turbulent spirit of her little boy, 
she said to Mrs. O. ‘‘I never saw such children 
as yours are, they never give you any trouble 
about minding you. I do not see why mine can. 
not do as well as yours; I indulge them in almost 
every thing they want; I buy cakes, and sugar 
plums, and toys, and pretty clothes, and ornaments 
for them; and let them go where they want to, 
and I do not see that they are any better satisfied 
or any happier for all these gratifications; and I 
think it is very ungrateful in them not to try to 
do better. I sometimes think that I will not grant 
them any indulgence, and try the effect of that 
course. Now Mrs. O, I should like to know how 
it is, that you get along with yours so easily.” 

‘* Mrs. Z. I can readily assure you, that my 
children occasion me a great deal of anxiety; and 
this arises principally from the apprehension, that 
I do not manage them in that way, which shall 
produce the best influence upon themselves. It 
was early impressed upon my own mind, that ex- 
ample acts more powerfully than precept; and in 
the government of my children I have endeavored 
to practise upon this principle. In some cases, I 
know this cannot be done; a child must be taught 
to obey, without seeing an example in the parents; 
but when it can be done, he may be taught to feel, 
not only the reasonableness, but the necessity of 
obedience; thus his confidence may be gained, 
and he will the more readily obey when he does 
not see the reason. As far as I can, I endeavor 
to teach obedience by my example; if my child 
wishes me to do something for him that is not im- 
proper for me to do, I do it, cheerfully and 
promptly, though it may occasion me some incon- 
venience; if I cannot consistently do it at that 
time, I give him my reason, and he is generally 
satisfied. If I wish him to exercise patience, I 
must let him see that I manifest this disposition; 
if I wish him to contrgl his wrong feelings, I must 
set him an example, by not having my own tem- 
per ruffled when I meet with vexatious disap- 
pointments. I find that the great art of govern- 








people to make preparations. Deeply interested 














ing others, is self-government; and to obtain this, 


ourselves, with a firm and steady reliance on that 
divine aid, which is proffered to all who seek it.’ 
I happened incidentelly to know something of 
the domestic arrangement of Mrs. O; she was 
blessed with an affectiouate and indulgent husband; 
but the ‘‘ one thing needful” was wanting; he 
felt not his own wants as a sinner, neither that his 
children needed the sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit; he had not erected the famliy altar. 
Mrs. O. had publicly professed her faith, and 
‘* daily attempted to perform her vows” to her 
children. After her husband had left the family 
circle for his place of business, it was her prac- 
tice to gather her children around her, each with 
a Bible, and read a portion; commenting on parts 
to enable them the better to deduce practical in- 
struction, and then commend them to her Heaven- 
ly Father, in prayer. On the Sabbath, she occu- 
pied more time with them than on other days, ard 
not only led herself, but united with them, in de- 
votional exercises. We should expect that with 
such feelings and examples, the children of such a 
parent would not often require correction. 

That the motto of this article, however, is uni- 
versally true may be questionable, unless we doubt 
the wisdom of the wisest man and of many that 
have lived since h‘s day, and have had recourse to 
this mode of correction with happy results; but 
that it is frequently used unwisely cannot be de- 
nied. B. 
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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
VANITY. 

**What did the lady say to you, my dear?” 
said Mrs. B. to her little girl as she entered the 
room after a short absence. Little Helen walked 
across the apartment, to the long mirror, which 
reflected all of her beautiful little figure, and pass- 
ing her hand through her light auburn curls, hesi- 
tatingly replied, 

**Oh! she said mama, that she was much oblig- 
ed to you for the book, and she said—she said that 
I was a very lovely child: she is a pretty lady, 
ds’ot she, mama?” 

** She is a very good lady, and those who are 
good always look pretty,” said her mother. Helen 
stood long by the glass, arranging her hair, her 
young cheek flushed, and her eye sparkling be- 
neath the effect of this first inhabitation of vanity 
in her infant mind. 

The mother aroused her at last by saying, 
** Now, my love, will you bring your testament 
and sit by my side a little while? I wish you to 
read to me.” She did asshe had been requested, 
though hardly with her usual alacrity, and waited 
quietly till she should be told where to commence. 

At last, Mrs. B. opened the book, and Helen 
read on till she came to this verse,—‘‘ For what 
hast thou, which thou didst not receive??? When 
she interrupted her, by asking her if she perfectly 
understood the meaning of the verse. ‘‘ Why, 
mama, it means that God gives us every thing we 
have, don’t it?”’ 

** Very well, dear; but can you learn nothing 
else from it? Suppose, for instance, that your 
cousin Martha should come to see you, and I 
should give you a beautiful new dress, very much 
prettier than hers, would you have any reason to 
be proud, and feel yourself superior to her?” 

**Oh! no, mama, for you know I couldn’t make 
the dress; I did’nt have any thing to do with it; 
you gave it to me, and it would be very silly to 
be proud of it.” 

** Well, my dear, God, your Father in heaven, 
loves you, and gives you all that you possess, and 
you know that the body is merely the dress of the 
soul, the house that it lives in, and would it not 
be equally as foolish to be proud of that? It will 
soon wear.out, and you did not make it—it was all 
a gift.” 

‘Yes, dear mama, it would; I never thought 
of itso. Then I must not be proud of anything; 
for God made me just what I am.” 





requires a constant and vigilant watchfulness over 





** No, but you may be grateful, Helen; you are 
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always glad, are you not, when you can do any 
thing to make me happy, or to give your friends 
leasure?”’ 

‘© Oh yes, because I love you.” hii 

‘«* Well, if God has given you a face, which it 
makes your friends happy to look upon, ought you 
not to be grateful to him, for ii? You have an 
additional motive for gratitude.” 

‘‘ Qh yes, mama, now J see it all, I ought to be 
thankful instead of proud.” 

‘‘ Precisely, my daughter; and did you feel so 
when the lady told you just now that you was 
beautiful?” 

‘* No, I felt proud.” And little Helen hid her 
face in her mother’s lap, at this first development 
ofthe wickedness of vanity. ‘‘Whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father in my name, he will give it you,” 
murmured the mother, as she folded her child to 
her bosom: ‘‘ ask him for pardon, my daughter.” 

Lowell, 1837. FLORENCE, 
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THE CIRCLE FOR PRAYER. 


Were any of my youthful friends ever happy in 
meeting those they loved, of their own age and 
feelings? If so, now listen while I describe to 
you a pleasant, joyous circle. It was early in the 
month of May, the day had been warm, and 
beautiful, and ere the shades of evening had 
drawn around the landscape their sombre curtains, 
a copious shower refreshed the verdant face of 
nature. Well, before those pearly drops had 
wholly ceased, there was a gathering of happy 
youth and children: But for what? Was it to 
jaugh and play and talk of idle tales, as children 
oftentimes do, and call it pleasant thus to spend 
their precious time? No! It was for a better pur- 
pose far, for holier pleasures! Come, little friends 
with me, and see that happy group; enter, and 
listen to their employment. The book of God is 
in their hand, and see with what attention they 
devoutly read a psalm of David; yes, the fifty- 
first; and let me here inquire if that precious 
psalm of penitential pleading has ever been read 
by you? Qh! take your bibles now, and read it 
well, and make it your own prayer! And now be- 
hold they kneel in solemn prayer to God, while 
earnestly they beg that he would pardon all their 
sins, and make them holy in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ, their dear Redeemer; and they pray 
that he would bless their little friends and play- 
mates; that those associates, to them so very dear 
might know how good it is to love and serve the 
Lord. Yes, and for the heathen too, they also 
pray, ‘‘that men of God, may take the word of 
life, and meekly bear it to those idol worshippers, 
that they may learn the way to Christ, and cast 
themselves no more beneath the wheels of Jugger- 
naut; that mothers throw no more their tender in- 
fants into ‘‘ Ganges’ waters to wash away their 
sins, but come to Jesus and be forgiven.” And 
one I hear who prays ‘‘ that they who goto school 
may study well, and by each moment profit, that 
they in after years may go to Burmah’s soil, and 
tell those worshippers of wood and stone about the 
blessed God and his dear Son, who died to save 
their souls from endless death.” Again they read 
and sing—again they pray—and oh! are they not 
happy? Are not their looks serene and mild? 
Yes. Their hearts, you see, are filled with holy 
love, and joy is stamped on every brow. Now, 
dear youth, permit me to inquire, if you prize an 
hour of prayer, like this?-—Jb. An OpsEerveR. 
TRE LITTLE GIRL WHO LOVED PRAYER. 

Eunice was an only and beloved daughter of a 
worthy and pious mother. She loved the Bible 
and the closet. Frequently, she would ask her 
younger brother to go with her to pray. Some- 
times he would refuse; she would then go to her 
mother and say, ‘‘ Brother don’t want to pray, 
won’t you pray, ma?”? They would then kneel 
down and invoke the blessing of Almighty God. 


Some months since, as she sat by her mother 
thinking of her Saviour, she said, ‘‘I don’t want 
to live in this wicked world; I would rather live 
with Christ.” Her desire was soon gratified. A 
few weeks ago she accidentally fell into a full cis- 
tern of water and was immediately drowned. Thus 
has she gone, as we have reason to believe, to be 
with Christ and glorified spirits in Heaven. She 
was a constant member of one of our Sabbath 
schools and a good scholar. 

Now I would like to ask how many of your 
juvenile readers are prepared to say as did little 


Eunice? Your friend, G. 
Boston, July 10th, 1837. [S. S. Visiter. 


AFFECTING SCENE. 
In a letter to the Superintendent of the Green street Sab- 
bath school, Boston, dated ‘* Jacksonville, May 22d, 1837,”’ 
is given the following incident which was related at a Sab- 
bath school meeting, by Rev. Mr. Blackford. 
Mr. B. visited a Sabbath school and asked a 
little girl if she loved God? She answered, 
‘*No.” ‘*Why not,” inquired Mr. B. ‘* My 
father does not love God, nor I don’t love him,” 
said she. 
This scene soon changed. The next morning 
her father called upon Mr. B. and requested him 
to go and see his little daughter who had fallen 
into the fire and must soon die. Mr. B. went to 
the house. He asked the distressed child, again, 
if she loved God? She said, ‘‘No.” ‘*‘ Do you 
want to love him?” ‘* Yes, I do,” said she, and 
then asked him to pray with her. He prayed; 
but the little girl was not satisfied. She turned 
her eyes to her father and said, ‘‘ Father, you 
never prayed for me—Do pray for me.” 
The almost distracted father turned to the min- 
ister and said, ‘‘ What shall Ido?” ‘*‘ Pray for 
her,” said Mr. B. ‘‘ I can’t pray for her,” said 
the father, ‘‘ for I never prayed for myself. What 
shall [ do?” ‘* Ifyou have never prayed,” said 
Mr. B. ‘‘ it is now time for you to begin.” 
The poor man kneeled down beside his dying 
child, and prayed. And Mr. B. added, ‘‘ Such a 
prayer I never heard.”’ 

The results were, the little girl soon died, and 
the father became a devoted follower of Jesus 
Christ. The next communion he united with the 
Church.—Ib. 





YOUNG THEOLOGIANS. 


Mr. Editor,—Riding, a while since, in your 
vicinity, I overtook two little boys, apparently, 
about eight years of age. Being alone in the 
carriage, I took the little fellows up, to help them 
along on their way. They appeared quite intelli- 
gent, gave me their names, and told me they were 
members of the Sabbath school in Pre- 
sently a new unfinished Meetinghouse, on the road, 
attracted our attention, when the following con- 
versation, substantially, ensued: 

Boy. There! that is for a Universalist meeting- 
house! 

Myself. A Universalist meetinghouse! Why 
is it so called? 

_ Boy. Because folks called Universalists preach 
in it, 

Self. But why are folks called Universalists. 

Boy. O they say that the wicked and the good 
will go together when they die. 

Self. Very well. Don’t they say what is true? 

Boy. No. I’m sure I don’t think so. 

Self. But why don’t you think so? 

Boy. Oh the Bible says that ‘‘ the wicked shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal.” 

2d Boy. Yes, and it says too, that ‘‘ he that 





God abideth on him.” 
Self. And is this all that the Bible says = bout it? 
1st. Boy. Oh no,sir. 


believeth not shall not see life, but the wrath of 


Last Sunday, in the Sab- 


bath school, 1 found where it said—‘‘ He that be- 


Now, I couldn’t see what it meant, ifthe good and 
the bad all go together at last. 

2d Boy. And I could tell a good many places 
if I could think, where it says the wicked shall 
perish, or something like that, and I know it can’t 
mean that they will go to heaven! 

Self. Then I conclude, little boys, that you can- 
not think the Bible and Universalis's both say right. 
Ist Boy. No, sir. When I played truant 
t’other day, and I told a lie about it; then I hoped 
the bible didn’t say right, and ’spose I should been 
glad to believe so—but then, some thing in here, 
(the breast of the boy,) tells me that the bible ded 
say right; and every time that I do wrong since, 
T think of it, and feel as ‘f the wicked and the good, 
can’t go to one place—and so I don’t believe what 
the Universalists say. 

2d Boy. Nodon’t I. - 

The above, Mr. Editor, needs no comment. 
Sabbath school teachers—‘‘ In due time, you shall 
reap, if you faint not.”—Essexr North Register. 
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From the Mother's Magazine. 
MEMOIR OF SAMUEL NEWELL EASTMAN, 
Samuel Newell, the youngest son of the Rev. 
Oliver Eastman, died in February, 1835, aged 
four years and three months. Some time pre- 
vious to his illness, his mother had felt an unusual 
anxiety for his conversion. One Saturday eve- 
uing, about four weeks before he was attacked 
by disease, his mother being left alone with him, 
felt that she must be faithful to him, and urge him 
to immediate repentance. His answers to her 
entreaties were, ‘I can’t repent, ma;” ‘‘ God 
made me, and He ought to make me repent;” 
‘*God made me, and why didn’t He make me a 
Christian?” ‘*Ma, you tell me to repent, why 
don’t you tell me how?” &c. After spending 
about an hour and a half conversing with and 
praying for him, alternately, she told him, he 
must pray for himself. He asked, ‘‘ what shall I 
say?” She told him to say, ‘‘OLord, forgive 
my~sins.** Fe had néVef before hesitated to re- 
peat his mother’s words, but now he said, ‘‘O 
Lord, amen—I’ll repent to morrow.” The next 
morning he was reminded of his promise, but he 
did not seem inclined to converse about it, though 
he did not attempt to throw the blame on God. 
While at meeting, Sabbath evening, his mother 
was in anguish of soul for this one impenitent 
child; and on her way home, she was bowed 
down with a sense of her responsibilities. When 
she returned, she found him sleeping on the floor, 
and felt that it would be in vain to attempt to 
awake him, for she had seldom succeeded. She 
however took him up, and the moment she com- 
menced talking with him about repentance, he 
was awake, wept, and appeared in an agony for 
more than half an hour. He plead with his father 
to pray for him; said he was a ‘‘ great sinner,” 
&e. His father asked what he should pray for? 
He said, ‘‘ that God would forgive my sins.” He 
wept much—it was late, and the family retired. 
He continued asking questions till his mother fell 
asleep, (he slept near her.) Some time in the 
night they were aroused by his walking about the 
room, and saying, ‘‘O God, forgive my sins.” 
His father rose, and put him in bed again. 

Monday morning, when he rose, his bow] of food 
was prepared for him. His parents had been cor- 
recting his habit of eating. He said to his oldest 
sister, ‘‘ Laura, how large mouthfuls must T eat?” 
His sister seemed not to understand him. He 
continued, ‘‘ I want to eat just such as God would 
have me eat.” He would not eat till she took the 
spoon and showed him. When his mother enter- 
ed the room, he said to her, ‘‘ It is Sabbath day 
to-day.” She said, no. He said, ‘‘ It seems just 
like Sabbath day.” 

From that time he seemed to love the Sabbath, 
and most of his days were spent as if they were 














Eunice would raise her little voice in prayer too, 


ing often reproved, and hardeneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.” 


Sabbaths. When he took up a book, he would 
carry it to his mother, and ask if ‘‘ God loved it,” 
&c. If she said yes, ‘‘then I love it,” he would 
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Youth’s Companion, 














say; if she said no, ‘‘ then I don’t.” From this 
time he gave evidence of a change of heart. One 
of the little verses he learned a short time after 
his conversion, and which seemed to dwell much 
on his mind, was this:— 
‘* Children die, though ere so young; 
Infants bid the world adieu: 
And, as my hfe will not be long, 
I will keep its end in view.”’ 

The Sabbath before he was taken ill, the weath- 
er was very unpleasant, and as his mother was 
confined with a sick daughter, she thought he had 
better spend the day at home. He urged very 
much to go to the Sabbath school; it was not 
thought consistent. He wept, and asked to go to 
meeting. In the evening he wept, and plead very 
hard to go, and said, ‘‘ Pa, I know I shall not get 
asleep.” : 

Monday morning he was brought down from his 
bed very sick. His disease was such that no 
medicine could affect it—constantly so sick at his 
stomach that he said but little. On "Thursday he 
was asked, do you expect to die? he said, ‘*yes,”’ 
Where do you expect togo? ‘‘to heaven.” The 
next day (Friday) his mother asked him how he 
expected to get to heaven? He answered, “‘ the 
Saviour will take me in his arms, and carry me 
there.”” On Saturday, as the family and others 
were gathered around the bed, thinking he must 
die, his, father called the name of each, and said, 
Newell, whom do you love best? With anima- 
tion he replied, ‘‘I love my Saviour best.” At 
another time he answered, to the same question, 
‘*God.” He often spoke of his wicked heart, but 
never doubted the mercy of God. 

On Saturday he was thought to be dying. After 
reviving a little, he called each by name, and bid 
them “‘ good by.” Toone he said, “‘ be faithful ;” 
to another, ‘‘ love God;” to another, ‘‘ be kind to 
dear mama.” To his youngest sister he said, 
‘* Dear little sister Henrietta, be kind to my dear 
mama.”’ ‘To one of his little classmates he said, 
‘* Pray and love God.” On Sabbath his sister 
asked him how he could: bear to leave his dear 
ma? He replied, ‘‘ God Will take care of her.” 
His mother said, Newell, you expected to have 
been in heaven to day, didn’t you? With evident 
disappointment, he said, ‘‘ yes.” ‘‘I am alive, 
and in this world yet.” He lived till Wednesday, 
3 o’clock, (his state of mind was the same,) when 
he quietly fell asleep, as we believe, in the arms 
of his Saviour; and his parents trust He has car- 
ried him to heaven, and that he now rests in His 
bosom. By request of the Maternal Association, 

Feb. 9, 1837, S. T. P. , Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL. 








HABITS--No. 6. 


Jane was a lively, good-humored girl, and her 
companions all liked her because she often said 
funny things which made them laugh. But all these 
** funny things” were severe remarks upon the de- 
fects of some person. ‘There was nobody of her ac- 
quaintance who could be sure of being spared, and 
while they all laughed at and repeated her jokes, they 
sometimes felt a little uneasy, lest she should next try 
her wit upon them. Jane liked to have the girls say 
** O how droll you are,” and to have a crowd around 
her desk at recess. She learned to watch the conduct 
of others that she might afterward make sport of it. 
An innocent mistake on the part of another would 
serve for a standing joke for months, with Jane and 
her companions. At last she began to see characters 
in a different light from what she had ever done be- 
fore; they seemed ridiculous in every point of view, 
and her mirthful jests became cutting sarcasms. 
Those who had listened to her with delight, began to 
shrink from the close inspection of her eye, and she 
was at first secretly, then openly avoided. Jane felt 
this neglect very deeply, yet hardly understood the 
cause. At length her father, who had anxiously 


child, determined to seek a cure. Being about to 
leave home for a 'ong period, he called Jane to his 
study where he gave her a large flower jar and a sin- 
gle seed, which he wished her to plant immediately. 
He refused to tell her what sort of a plant it would 
become, but assured her it was a valuable one, and 
must be carefully cultivated. Jane promised to 
watch it daily and give it a large share of her time. 
In a few days a little green speck appeared above the 
earth, and soon to her great surprise she saw the sharp 
prickles of a thistle appear. It was not exactly like 
the common plant of that name, for the leaves were 
larger, and were spotted with white. ‘The plant 
flourished with uncommon vigor, but Jane had no 
satisfaction in watering and pruning it, as her hands 
were always sure to bear the marks of its thorns. The 
ladies who visited her admired and praised all her oth- 
er plants, but regarded this with surprise and aversion. 
Every one wondered at her taste in cultivating this 
disagreeable thistle as: she would a delicate and -beau- 
tiful exotic. Still it kept its place at the parlor win- 
dow, attracting the attention of every person and 
saluted with many a contemptuous smile. At length 
Mr. L, returned, and Jane took him to examine tbe 
thistle. ‘See, father,” said she, “ it has crowded its 
way among the other plants so that from the outside 
of the window, none of the others can be seen, Its 
great awkward blossoms seem striving to attract at- 
tention; and look at my hands father; all torn and 
striped with great red lines by those ugly prickles. 
Do tell me why you fancy it?” 

* Indeed, my dear child, it is no fancy of mine. Its 
thorns were at first less likely to injure than I feel 
they are at present,” said Mr. L. as he put his hand 
among the luxuriant branches, and drew it forth 
scratched and bleeding; ‘‘ but it grew almost imper- 
ceptibly, crowding its way among plants of more 
value, till it seized and appropriated to itself the light 
and air intended for them. Now, those who would 
not suffer from its thorns must avoid it. Do you not 
see in the growth of this disagreeable plant, an em- 
blem of the growth of a habit of your own? Do you 
not know that you bear about with you a thistle 
whose thorns wound deeper and whose points are 
sharper than those of this plant?) And can you not 
yourself, perceive that your friends all shrink from 
you with fear and aversion?” Mr. L. then showed 
Jane how the habit had strengthened, and urged her 
immediately to set abeut a cure. They talked to- 
gether nearly an hour,and then Jane asked him to 
destroy the odious thistle. It was with some pleas- 
ure that she tore its branches and trampled it beneath 
her feet; but ‘‘after all father,” said she, ‘1 am doing 
nothing to help destrey my habit of making fun of 
every body, and I am sorry I did not let the thistle 
live to remind me of my resolution to conquer it. 
But you, dear father, have aimed a pretty sharp blow 
at its roots, and I hope before long to be able to crush 
it root and branch.” It was many months before Jane 
learned to speak with kindness and gentleness of any 
one, and many were the struggles and difficulties 
which often occurred. But a few years ago, every 
one had forgotten the sarcastic Jane, and loved her as 
the gentle and kind hearted friend who was always 
ready with a pleasant word and a winning smile for 
those whom she had loved to ridicule in former 
days. E. P. 








VARIETY. 








Sunday School Incidents. 


How much interest is alwavs given to the Teach- 
ers’ Meetings by the communication in the several 
reports, of the incidents which are almost constantly 
occurring in the classes® 

We have before us a teacher’s report, in which we 
read as follows: ‘ After the usual recitations she 
generally employs the interval that remains before 
the school closes, in conversing with her scholars on 





watched the alarming growth of this habit in his only 


their lessons, or in reading to them some interesting 





and instructing narrative. On one such occasion; 
reading to them a story from the Children’s Maga- 
zine, on the duty of children’s practising self-denial, 
two of them resolved that they would imitate the ex- 
ample there given, and no longer spend their money 
in selfish gratification, but devote it to the missionary, 
or soine other good cause. Many weeks have passed 
since this resolution was made, but ‘these dear chil- 
dren have not forgotten their promise, and each re- 
turning Sunday they hand to their teacher their cent 
a-piece to contribute for them when they shall have 
furnished a sum sufficient.”— N. Y. S. S. Visiter. 


amen 
The Child’s Legacy. 

A fact, communicated by an Agent of the Seamen’s Friend Society. 

Dear Sir,—I have received for our Society a legacy 
of 26 cts. Smile not at it. It is a valuable one. 
After pleading the cause of neglected seamen, before 
a large anid attentive audience, I accompanied the 
deacon and his family home. The family consisted 
of an amiable and affectionate wife and mother, and 
three modest, lovely daughters, and, I think, two 
smaller children. The dwelling, the Sabbath school, 
and other religious books, lying in considerable pro- 
fusion on the parlor table, and all about presented a 
picture of the happiness of home. The wife said 
something in low tones to her husband,‘and was in 
tears. He soon brought forward a little box contain- 
ing 25 whole cents and two halves. It was the little 
box into which a little daughter, the favorite of the 
family, had from time to time put the presents she 
had received, and called it, ‘ her missionary money.” 
At little more than four years of age she had died, 
and left her little all of earthly treasures thus named 
by herself, the Lord’s money. The mother said she 


had kept it a long time as a memorial of her child, ' 


too long, for they had begun to eanker. As the little 
treasure of the departed one was turned out of the 
box, they wept, and I could not help weeping with 
them. Surely the bereaved wwochon the hath so train- 
ed up her child must have left her a soothing conso- 
lation; and must not the child, so taught to serve ber 
God with her little all of earth, have a rich treasure, 
a white robe and a golden harp to serve Him above? 


eee 5 nel 
Three Sabbath School Scholars. 


One of the churches in the town of A—— had no 
Sabbath school until the year 1829. At that timea 
small school was organized, and many fervent pray- 
ers were offered for its success, in leading the youth 
and children to Christ. Among the punctual ,attend- 
ants were three lads, of nearly an equal age. In the 
winter of 1830—31 they were made the happy recip- 
ients of renewing grace, and not long afterwards they 
became members of the church. Dees the reader in- 
quire, ** Where are they now?” I will tell you. 
One of them is now pastor of a church in Massachu- 
setts, another is pastor of a-church in New Hamp- 
shire, and the other is preparing himself for useful- 
ness in the gospel ministry in one of our theological 
seminaries. Let such facts as these encourage the 
hearts of Sabbath school teachers. In due season 
they will reap if they faint not.—S. S. Treasury. 


The Difference. 

‘* How do you like the country?” said a lady toa 
little boy from the city, who was visiting some rela- 
tives, in the country. ‘I like it very much,” said 
the lad, ‘because here we get cow’s milk, but at 
home we only get milkmen’s milk.” 














POETRY. 


From the New York Observer. 
ON LEAVING A FULL BLOWN ROSE IN THE HAND 
OF A DEPARTED SISTER. 
Sister, take the rose we give thee; 
Fresh and fair from winter’s gloom; 
Since the grave must now receive thee, 
Let it blossom in thy tomb. 
Take this emblem of the glory 
In which thou art gone to shine: 
Of the bliss prepared for thee, 
In that perish’d hand of thine. 
Sainted sister, take the token 
That we follow thee in faith: 
ba we keep the pledge unbroken 
hich we give in trust to death. 
Now we close the coffin o’er thee, 
Rest thee, in thy wint’ry tomb; 
Endless spring, blooms out before thee: 
Passed forever death and gloom. 
Farewell sister, here we bid thee: 
‘To thy glory may we rise, 
And forever dwell beside thee, 
In the bloom of Paradise. 








S.N. 
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